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frequently turn toward home. After being absent 
from one's native land for a long time, a person experi- 
ences a thrill of joy at the sight of a compatriot and 
the sound of his mother tongue in an unexpected 
place (Arrian, Indica 33).- When Nearchus, the 
admiral of Alexander, was cruising along the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, he landed at a town called Harmozia, 
at the mouth of the river Anamis, in a pleasant and 
agreeable country. Here, going on shore, the men 
gladly refreshed themselves after so many hard labors, 
and joyfully reflected that the various misfortunes 
which they had encountered during the voyage were 
now past. Some of them, leaving their companions, 
wandered into the country as their fancies directed 
them, and there met a man dressed like a Greek. At 
the sight of him they could not refrain from tears; 
so strange and unexpected a thing it was for them to 
see one of their own countrymen and to hear their 
own language spoken. They asked him from what 
place -he had come and who he was. He replied that 
he had wandered from Alexander's camp, and that the 
king and his army were not far distant. He was 
thereupon conducted before Nearchus with great 
manifestations of joy on the part of his guides and 
informed him that the king and his army were en- 
camped about five days' journey from the sea. 

From this survey of the Anabasis of Xenophon and 
the records of Alexander, we see that linguists were in 
constant use in these two expeditions. Interpreters 
were doubtless used on many occasions where they are 
not mentioned by our authorities. The historian 
is concerned with events and with their causes and 
effects. For him, the ideas expressed by men in their 
speeches are of more importance than the languages 
in which they were uttered and the means by which 
differences of language were overcome. Probably the 
writers of these accounts did not think of the attendant 
difficulties when they were absorbed in the main pur- 
pose of their work. Yet occasionally they became 
aware of the difficulties of communication. Some- 
times the use of intermediaries gave rise to a very 
interesting episode; in other cases the use of the inter- 
preter was too prominent to be overlooked: and these 
two features of the matter have saved to us some 
scattered references to the institution of interpreters, 
which might otherwise almost fail of mention in our 

classical literatures. 
Hill School, t , ~ ~ 

Pottstown. Pa. Henry S. Gehman. 



REVIEWS 

The Principles of Greek Art. By Percy Gardner. 

New York: The Macmillan Company (1914). 

Pp. xvii + 352. 112 illustrations. $2.25. 

Professor Gardner's The Principles of Greek Art is 

an expansion of his A Grammar of Greek Art, which 

appeared in 1905 1 .. According to the preface 

1 This book was reviewed in The Classical Weekly i. 60-61 . 
by Dr. T. L. Shear. 



Chapters I-XII, XVIII, XXI have been mostly 
rewritten, IV and XI being' quite new. The other 
chapters have been revised and corrected. Twenty- 
five new illustrations are added, and the bulk of the 
book increased by about a third. The title is altered 
from Grammar to Principles, as I found that the former 
title was misunderstood. 

In this statement Professor Gardner fairly sets forth 
the differences between the two editions. It might be 
added, however, that the sixteen chapters of the Gram- 
mar, by a process of combination or distribution, as the 
case may be, have been increased to twenty-one. By 
this change the material in the book has become more 
accessible. It may be suggested, nevertheless, that 
the development of the writer's ideas would have been 
carried out more logically if Chapters III and IV, 
which deal respectively with The Temple and The 
House and the Tomb, had been placed after those 
dealing with sculpture. In this way the first two 
chapters, which are concerned primarily with sculp- 
ture, would lead directly to their natural sequence, 
Chapters V-XI, which deal wholly with sculpture. 

In certain places Professor Gardner is misleading. 
For instance, on page 184, he states that the red- 
figured style of vase-painting was "just coming in" 
toward the close of the sixth century B.C. This is 
hardly accurate, for we know that this manner of 
painting was in use toward the beginning of the last 
quarter. of the sixth century B.C. Further, in reference 
to ceramics, it is certainly unsafe to say (218), that the 
vases "were made for decoration, rather than for use". 
As a matter of fact the appearance of the various forms 
in the pictures on the vases themselves shows that the 
vases were in common use in Athens. Again, it is 
hardly fair to speak of the style of ware which has 
always been called 'Cyrenaic' as "Spartan" without 
some explanation of the use of the latter name. The 
recent work of the English at Sparta may lend some 
color to the use of the name 'Spartan', since many 
'Cyrenaic' fragments were found there: but a later 
find elsewhere might easily make the name something 
else. 

It may also fairly be asked if it is true "that of all 
classes of Greek remains coins are the most trust 
worthy, give us the most precise information, intro- 
duce us to the greatest variety of facts" (324). To 
the writer at least it seems self-evident that the testi- 
mony of the vases is quite as trustworthy as that of 
the coins. 

It is also misleading to say (336) that "in delicacy 
of aesthetic perception ... of the suitability of a 
musical note they <the Greeks) excelled beyond com- 
pare". Scanty remains of Greek musical notation, 
to be sure, have come down to us, and we have con- 
siderable literary testimony as to ancient music: 
but both taken together are insufficient to allow us 
to form an adequate idea of how Greek music sounded. 

Space does not allow the writer to give a detailed 
discussion of all the debatable points in the book, but 
a few may be here cited. 
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For example "the fighting warriors of Scopas" are 
spoken of (24) as if we were positive that we know them; 
and the Tholos at Epidauros is described as surpris- 
ingly beautiful (51), though only the foundations 
exist. Furthermore, it is confusing to find the author 
stating on page 167 that not many ancient portraits 
are Greek originals, though on 165 he had written 
that "the Greek artists of the third and second cen- 
turies have bequeathed to us a magnificent scries of 
portraits, some of the very highest class", and that 
Greek portraits are to be counted "by the thousand". 

On the other hand, the book contains much that is 
good. For instance, it contains a good discussion of 
ancient sources, a good description of the purpose 
of the temple, an excellent discussion of idealism in 
Greek art, and an intelligent appreciation of the aim 
of Greek sculpture. Particularly sane is the chapter 
on painting. 

In view of Professor Gardner's unquestioned auth- 
ority as a classical scholar it may seem captious to 
note the faults cited above. But it seems to the 
writer unfortunate that a book so inspiring and so 
rich in suggestion should be marred by misleading 
statements. 

Such a book as this is needed for the study of Greek 
life. Whereas most writers on ancient art present 
their facts from an historical point of view, Professor 
Gardner has given us the philosophy and the essence 
of the subject. 

Vassar College OLIVER ToNKS. 



The Two Great Republics, Rome and the United 
States. By James Hamilton Lewis. Rand, 
McNally, and Company (1913). Pp. 304. $1.00. 
It is peculiarly fitting that a senator of the United 
States should publish this volume, and acknowledge 
once more the indebtedness of our nation to ancient 
Rome. Mr. Lewis has done this gracefully and 
effectively. My own interests have, on the historical 
side, turned in the same direction, and I am partic- 
ularly glad of this reenforcement. Perhaps we shall 
not find Mr. Lewis a Sir James Bryce, a Lord Cromer, 
or a Sir Archibald Geikie, but for all that his book 
reflects great credit on him. 

Mr. Lewis very properly regards the history of the 
Roman Republic as a most valuable subject for the 
student or historian of republican institutions, and 
believes that Americans should study it mainly for 
the lessons it can teach us. He is constantly impressed 
with the resemblances between the political organiza- 
tion of the Romans and our own. While he is hopeful 
for the future of America, he sees signs that the same 
causes that produced the fall of Rome are at work here 
today. These causes were the unequal distribution of 
wealth, and, consequently, of political power; the 
activity of demagogues; and the lack of a representa- 
tive system. He traces the workings of these causes 
through a series of chapters which give very briefly the 
internal history of the Republic. Mr. Lewis realizes 
the danger that a modern historian will be influenced 



in his treatment of Roman history by his own political 
views, and tries — not with perfect success — to escape it. 
His hero appears to be Tiberius Gracchus. He con- 
demns Octavius as a traitor, and finds his recall (Mr. 
Lewis uses the word: compare my paper on this and 
similar episodes in The Classical Journal 9.44 ff.) 
a most fitting occasion for the first recorded applica- 
tion of that principle. With the historians who call 
Gracchus a demagogue Mr. Lewis has no sympathy, 
but groups them with those who defend the Bourbon 
misrule in France and pity Louis XVI. He examines 
at some length the career of Gracchus, and finds that in 
seeking reelection he violated no law, as none ever 
existed which prohibited it. In this, as in some other 
points, Mr. Lewis does not agree with the prevailing 
opinion. Caius Gracchus does not fare so well. 
The mainspring of his conduct, says Mr. Lewis, was 
his desire to avenge his brother. Carbo is singled out 
as a typical demagogue, the study of whose career will 
help us to identify the same type now. Pompey 
represents the best type of aristocrat. Cicero's 
consulship was not very creditable to him, except for 
his suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline. Caesar 
is unsparingly condemned (239): 

Caesar, by the accidental course of events, became 
allied with the popular party at Rome, but through- 
out his whole life it was with him merely a case of using 
the popular favor as a means to promote his personal 
ends; never a case of sacrificing himself, his ambition, 
or his pleasure for the people's welfare. 

These accidents began with the marriage of Julia and 
Marius and that of Caesar with the daughter of Cinna . 
Presumably his defiance of Sulla was accidental. 
Caesar was not a constructive statesman, but merely a 
hypocritical demagogue of the worst type. The good 
results from the establishment of the empire have been 
much exaggerated by imperialistic historians of 
the type of Hirschfeld. The improvement in the 
condition of the provinces must have been slight at 
best. The final lesson is that the remedy for the evils 
of liberty is more liberty. 

The final chapter, entitled The Comparison, is the 
most original and valuable of all. It is a summary 
of the problems common to the two states. Nothing 
less than a full report would do Mr. Lewis justice. 
I know of no other place where such a list is available. 
His items differ greatly in importance, but no reader 
can fail to be struck with the close resemblance between 
conditions then and now. It is to be regretted that 
the scope of the work did not permit the consideration 
of the early Empire with its multitude of social and 
economic parallels. Classical scholars will correct 
the occasional errors in fact and the few misprints, will, 
make the slight changes in conclusions thus compelled, 
and find a great deal that is valuable and suggestive. 
Non-classical readers will not be troubled by the errors, 
and can hardly escape' being impressed by Mr. Lewis's 
comparison, which will be all the more influential, 
coming from such a source. The book should stimulate 
interest in Roman history, studied in the way Mr. 



